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that, "This convention shall not take effect until the same shall have 
been approved by the congress, ' ' an entirely different proposition. In 
the second place, such a provision was not "extraordinary," but for 
more than half a century had been placed in treaties materially changing 
the revenue laws of the country, for the purpose of protecting the 
house in its constitutional prerogative of initiating bills for raising 
revenue. 

Despite these and numerous other inaccuracies, and the limitations, 
from the scholarly viewpoint, imposed by its "popular" character, Mr. 
Johnson's book is the most complete, most readable, and altogether the 
best account that has been given of America's foreign relations. As 
might be expected from his earlier work, the author is most at home, 
and consequently at his best, in telling of the territorial expansion of 
the nation. He clearly presents all of the principal phases of the larger 
story, however, and it may well be expected that he will have the 
satisfaction of accomplishing the high purpose to which he set himself. 

Ralston Hayden. 

Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Chester Lloyd 
Jones. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1916. Pp. 
viii, 379.) 

This book is the first in its field. Its object is to present briefly in 
popular form the salient "outlines of the important political and eco- 
nomic development" of the republics and colonies of the Caribbean 
which have a bearing upon American foreign policy and deserve greater 
attention. It is needed both for its illuminating information and its 
stimulating conclusions. Although the importance of Caribbean ter- 
ritories, measured both by their products and their position, has re- 
cently attracted attention to Caribbean affairs, many do not yet recog- 
nize the importance of present American political interests in the region 
or realize the significance of recent active negotiations for the creation 
of additional important protectorates there. 

The volume emphasizes the recent importance of the economic fac- 
tor in diplomacy. The unusually weak economic position of Carib- 
bean countries, due to dependence of prosperity upon a few leading ex- 
port products and increasing dependence on foreign food supply, has 
closely linked the support and success of all their industries with the 
economic interests of the United States, which is the chief buyer of 
their commodities and the chief source of capital investments. 
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In considering the international importance of the Caribbean, so 
greatly increased recently by potential trade routes resulting from the 
Panama Canal, the author rightly apprehends that the weaker govern- 
ments, under the influence of increasing trade competition and foreign 
investments, may find their functions too onerous for their perform- 
ance. This situation may continue to force upon the Washington 
government the necessity of assuming large responsibilities of financial 
and police supervision, and of guidance in relations with other coun- 
tries. This acceptance of responsibility, which has become practically 
a fixed policy of the American state department, will give the United 
States in the Caribbean a continued position of unselfish primacy un- 
likely to be questioned. While this responsibility will doubtless result 
in additional acquisitions, American policy primarily aims to guide the 
weak Caribbean states which are passing into eclipse, and not to domi- 
nate them or to extinguish their nationality. In fact, the increase of 
American influence is the strongest guarantee of the independent na- 
tions of the region. 

After his interesting treatment of American relations with the vari- 
ous We6t India Islands and with Central America, the author presents 
the Panama revalution and the problems of the canal, and then sketches 
the recent relations with Colombia and Venezuela. He states that the 
American government, in negotiating the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, re- 
tained freedom of action on canal tolls, especially as to coastwise trade. 
He apparently disapproves the "hold up" policy of Colombia; and jus- 
tifies the defensive escape of Panama from the unstable and unnatural 
union with Colombia, and also the action of the United States in main- 
taining order under treaty provision. He opposes the recently pro- 
posed treaty of conciliation with Colombia, and especially Bryan's 
intimation that we should satisfy the demands of a weaker nation "ir- 
respective of which party was in fault." Significant is his statement 
that strained political relations have not affected the natural increase 
of Colombian shipment to the United States. The opening of the 
Panama Canal, which made Panama a center of naval policy, is con- 
sidered as an event of prime importance only for the United States. 
The policy of England, the only country likely to be in a position to 
dispute American control, cannot be regarded as inconsistent with 
American interests. 

The author emphasizes the importance of the control of oil as a fac- 
tor in the international policies of the Caribbean. Considering the 
possibilities of future trade development and European competition 
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in the region, the future changes in propulsion of merchant marine and 
navies, and the possible use of oil as a political factor in the develop- 
ment of the region which is necessarily the most important sphere of 
influence of the United States, he urges that the Washington govern- 
ment must have a live interest in the control of the oil supplies and oil 
development which he near the crossings of the world's great trade 
routes. With good reason he forecasts that the United States may- 
be forced to place a new interpretation on the Monroe Doctrine to pre- 
vent foreign control of such resources, which, by shifting military power 
in the Caribbean, would make more difficult the defense of the estab- 
lished American policy. He further urges the need of a policy of frank 
avowal of the principles of the Lodge resolution concerning Magdalena 
Bay/ 

Mr. Jones does not regard the Monroe Doctrine as an obsolete shib- 
boleth. He sees in the practice of the United States no indication of 
any intention to abandon the general principle against intervention by 
non-American states, but rather to extend it. He also recognizes that 
the Monroe Doctrine has a decided economic phase because it must esti- 
mate the economic factors which may possibly influence the development 
of a country. The conditions of commercial development, as well as 
the logic of events, will necessitate an increasing supervision of unstable 
government, in accord with the doctrine or policy practically begun by 
the Piatt amendment. Whether we wish it or not, we must engage in 
"dollar diplomacy" in the region around the Caribbean. Any eco- 
nomic development by European hands in Latin America which might 
have "political results affecting unfavorably the independence of the 
American republics" must be regarded as unfriendly. 

Moreover, he advocates the adoption of national programs and diplo- 
matic agreements which may involve intervention to keep order, and 
other possibilities of entanglements — such, in fact, as have already arisen 
in our international relations. A positive policy, preventive rather 
than remedial, is already supplanting the former negative or passive 
policy which involved intervention only after a wrong was done. 

The author is convinced that the United States as a dominant power 
should control policy in America, and especially in the region north of 
the Orinoco, in which she will inevitably hold a position of primacy. Ex- 
cept possibly in some larger general policies, he does not approve the 
proposed modification of the Monroe Doctrine by plans for the general 
cooperation of the stronger independent American states in the settle- 
ent of American affairs. It would be difficult to find a basis for such 
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cooperation. There are really two groups of interests. The United 
States should retain freedom of action in Caribbean problems which 
are primarily her problems, and in which the South American nations 
are only distantly concerned. 

Although the discussion covering so wide a field is not exhaustive, 
it ought to serve a valuable purpose in awakening and directing Ameri- 
can attention to the importance of foreign relations — and especially 
relations with Caribbean neighbors which through the primacy and 
dominance of the United States in both their export and import trade 
are already feeling the steady increase of American influence. 

The book is both authoritative and readable. It is well supplied 
with footnote references and also has an appended bibliography of re- 
cent discussions relating to the Caribbean. It also has a good index. 
While practically free from inaccuracies, there are occasional state- 
ments which may appear extravagant. The assertion that the Clay- 
ton Bulwer convention was "received with little criticism in the United 
States until after the Civil War" needs considerable modification (p. 
219). Professor Jones has a good grasp of his subject, and a perspec- 
tive which enables him to view the problems of future policy without 
provincial or partisan prejudices. 

James Morton Callahan. 

Principles of Constitutional Government. By Frank J. Goodnow. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1916. Pp. 396.) 

The technique of actual government, by contrast with its underlying 
principles, has been satisfactorily set forth, so far as is necessary to 
meet the needs of college classes and of the general reader, in a number 
of volumes that have appeared in recent years. But while the pro- 
cesses of legislation have thus been made clear both for the United States 
and for the chief European countries, there still has been room for a 
more comprehensive survey of the field of constitutional government as 
a whole, and it is this need which the volume under review supplies. 
The peculiar circumstances of its composition must account for the 
mould in which the author's thought is cast and for the wide horizon 
brought within the range of his comment. While legal adviser to the 
Chinese government he delivered during the year 1913-14 a series of 
lectures before the Peking University in which he undertook to set 
forth the nature of constitutional government to a people wholly unac- 
quainted with its practical aspects and only in part familiar with its 



